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ABSTRACT 


Although  comparatively  little  academic  research  has  been  done  on  the  sacred  choral 
works  of  Franz  Liszt,  they  provide  some  of  the  most  personal  musical  contributions  of  the 
composer.  A  man  of  strong  personal  faith  raised  in  the  Catholic  Church,  Liszt  believed  that 
music  should  reflect  faith  and  thus  be  united  in  expression.  This  essay  provides  an  examination 
of  the  religious  influences  on  Liszt  during  his  formative  years,  his  years  of  religious  doubt  while 
living  in  Paris,  and  his  eventual  acceptance  of  minor  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Liszt’s  role 
in  the  nineteenth-century  church  music  reform  is  also  examined  in  order  to  reveal  his  unique 
compositional  outlook  on  Catholic  choral  church  music.  His  oratorio,  Christus ,  provides  the 
compositional  model  for  the  manifestation  of  Liszt’s  religious  leanings  in  his  sacred  choral 
music.  Specific  compositional  styles,  forms  and  techniques  are  discussed  use  of  chant  for 
melodic  material,  use  of  modes,  word  painting  and  symbolism,  orchestration,  the  mixture  of  old 
and  new  techniques,  key  associations,  and  Liszt’s  use  of  biblical  references.  All  these  elements 
combine  to  provide  a  sacred  work  that  in  Liszt’s  own  words  “must  be  devotional,  strong,  and 
drastic  -  uniting  on  a  colossal  scale  the  theatre  and  the  church,  dramatic  and  sacred,  superb  and 
simple,  fiery  and  free,  stormy  and  calm,  translucent  and  emotional.” 


“You  may  be  sure,  dear  friend,  that  I  did  not  compose  my  work  as  one  might 
put  on  a  church  vestment  instead  of  a  paletot,  but  that  it  has  sprung  from  the  truly 
fervent  faith  of  my  heart,  such  as  I  have  felt  it  since  my  childhood.”  -  Franz  Liszt 
As  can  be  seen  in  the  above  quote  about  his  Missa  Solemnis,  Franz  Liszt 
considered  his  sacred  choral  works  as  a  personal  reflection  of  his  faith.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  distinguished  composers  generally  devoted  themselves  to  secular 
works,  and  those  who  did  write  large  sacred  pieces,  did  not  necessarily  do  so  as  a 
result  of  such  a  fervent  and  unyielding  faith.  This  paper  will  provide  an  examination 
of  the  religious  influences  on  Liszt  during  his  formative  years,  his  years  of  religious 
doubt  while  living  in  Paris,  and  his  eventual  acceptance  of  minor  orders  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  His  oratorio  Christus  has  been  selected  for  study  to  illustrate  the 
effects  of  his  faith  on  his  compositional  style. 

Part  One  -  Liszt’s  Early  Years  and  the  Death  of  Adam  Liszt 

Liszt  was  born  in  Doborjan,  Hungary  on  22  October  1811,'  and  was  a  sickly 
child  until  the  age  of  six.  When  he  began  piano  studies  at  age  seven,1 2  the  excitement 
and  connection  that  he  felt  with  music  brought  him  close  to  death,  due  to  his  already 
weakened  physical  condition.3  After  this  near  death  experience,  musical  studies  and 
exposure  to  music  were  forbidden  for  a  short  period  of  time,  until  his  health  showed 
signs  of  improvement.  During  his  recovery,  his  attentive  parents,  Adam  and  Maria, 

1  Klara  Hamburger,  “Franz  Liszt:  1811-1886,”  in  The  Liszt  Companion,  ed.  Ben  Arnold 
(Westport,  CT:  Greenwood  Press,  2002),  5. 

2  Alan  Walker,  Franz  Liszt  (London:  Faber  and  Faber,  1983),  33-34. 

3  Walter  Beckett,  Liszt  (London:  J.M.  Dent  and  Sons,  1963),  3. 
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discovered  that  their  son  had  developed  profound  religious  feelings.  He  believed  that 
God  had  made  him  well  again,  and  that  he  owed  his  recovery  to  God.  This  reaction 
seemed  unusual  in  such  a  young  child.4  When  the  young  Liszt  resumed  his  music 
studies,  his  parents  soon  realized  that  their  child  was  an  extremely  talented  pianist, 
and  that  his  sight-reading  and  improvisational  skills  were  extraordinary.  In  1819, 
Liszt’s  father  took  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  played  for  Carl  Czerny;  the  well 
respected  performer  and  pedagogue  was  very  impressed  by  the  young  boy’s  talent.5 
Franz  began  his  public  performing  career  on  1  December  1822,  at  the  young  age  of 
eleven,  and  moved  to  Paris  in  December  1823,  where  he  continued  to  study  piano  and 
to  perform  extensively.6 

The  deep  religious  feelings  that  Liszt  experienced  as  a  child,  and  the 
conviction  that  it  was  by  God’s  hand  that  he  recovered  from  his  illness,  recurred  at 
various  periods  throughout  his  life.7  When  he  was  touring  with  his  father  from  1826 
to  1 827,  religious  leanings  began  to  develop  fervently;8  he  longed  to  be  alone,  in 
order  to  read  scripture,  and  he  no  longer  felt  satisfied  with  his  life  on  tour  where  his 
only  purpose  was  to  entertain  others.9  During  this  period,  composition  became  for 
him  a  “religious  impulse”,10  and  as  a  result,  he  began  to  dedicate  his  time  to 
composition,  rather  than  to  performance.  He  also  began  to  read  such  books  as 
Thomas  a  Kempis’  Imitation  of  Christ  and  Fathers  of  the  Desert ,  and  books  devoted 


4  Ibid. 

3  Hamburger,  5. 

6  Ibid,  8. 

7  Michael  Saftle,  Franz  Liszt:  A  Guide  to  Research  (New  York:  Routledge,  2004),  7. 

8  Ibid. 

9  Beckett,  7. 

10  Ibid. 
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to  the  life  of  his  patron  saint,  Francis  of  Paula.1 1  In  a  letter  to  his  mother  written  in 

1862,  he  recalled  this  period  of  his  life,  writing: 

You  know,  dearest  mother,  how  for  several  years  on 
end  of  my  youth,  I  ceaselessly  dreamt  myself,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  realm  of  the  saints.  Nothing  seemed 
to  me  so  self-evident  as  Heaven,  nothing  so  true  or  so 
great  a  source  of  happiness  as  the  goodness  and  mercy 
of  God.  Despite  all  the  errors  and  aberrations  of  my  life, 
nothing  and  no  one  has  been  able  to  shake  the  belief 
in  immortality  and  salvation  of  the  soul  which  came  to 
me  during  my  prayers  in  the  Churches  at  Raiding  and 
Frauendorf,  the  Mariahilf  Church  in  Vienna,  Notre  Dame 
de  Lorette  and  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  in  Paris.  All  the 
storms  notwithstanding,  the  good  seed  in  me  has 
germinated  and  is  more  deeply  filled  than  ever  before 
with  all  the  truths  of  religion.  When  I  now  read  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints  I  feel  as  though  I  am  meeting  old 
and  venerable  friends  from  whom  I  shall  part  no  more.12 


During  this  period  Liszt  devoted  much  time  to  prayer,  so  much  so  that  during 
his  seventeenth  year,  as  he  later  recalled  in  his  will  (made  in  1 860),  he  asked  his 
father  for  permission  to  join  the  priesthood.  He  hoped  that  he  “might  be  granted  to 
live  the  life  of  Saints  and  die  the  death  of  martyrs.”13  Wanting  his  son  to  concentrate 
on  music,  Liszt’s  father  told  him  that  music  was  his  true  destiny,  not  religious  life, 
and  that  goodness  and  love  of  fellow  man  and  of  God  was  possible  through  music.  In 
order  to  redirect  his  son’s  religious  and  somber  feelings,  in  August  1827  Adam  took 
his  son  to  Boulogne-sur-Mer  to  rest.14  However,  the  holiday  was  short  lived,  as  Adam 
became  seriously  ill  with  typhoid  fever  and  passed  away  on  August  28,  1827.15 


“Ibid. 

12  Franz  Liszt  to  Anna  Liszt,  December  2,  1862,  in  Selected  Letters,  ed.  Adrian  Williams 
(Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1998),  162. 

13  Ibid. 

14  Klara  Hamburger,  Liszt,  trans.  Gyula  Gulyas  (Budapest:  Corvina,  1987),  18. 

15  Beckett,  8. 
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Part  Two  -  The  Aftermath  of  Adam’s  Death,  and  Liszt’s  Developing  Social, 
Cultural  and  Religious  Views 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Liszt  was  now  responsible  for  earning  a  living  for  both 

himself  and  Anna,  his  mother.16  This  new  responsibility,  in  addition  to  the  trauma  of 

his  father’s  death,  heightened  his  struggle  between  music  and  religion.  Years  later 

Franz  explained  this  struggle: 

When  death  robbed  me  of  my  father,  and  I  began  to 
foresee  what  art  might  be  and  what  it  must  be,  I  felt 
overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  impossibilities  which 
surrounded  me,  and  barred  the  way  which  my  thoughts 
indicated  as  the  best.  Besides,  having  no  sympathetic 
word  from  the  lips  of  anyone  harmonizing  with  me  in 
mind,  either  among  the  contented  leaders  of  society  or 
still  less  among  artists  who,  unlike  myself,  were  slumbering 
in  comfortable  indifference,  knowing  nothing  of  the  aims 
I  had  in  view,  nothing  of  the  powers  with  which  I  felt 
endowed,  there  came  over  me  a  bitter  disgust  against 
art,  such  as  it  appeared  to  me;  vilified  and  degraded  to 
the  level  of  a  more  or  less  profitable  handicraft,  branded 
as  a  source  of  amusement  for  distinguished  society. 

I  felt  that  I  would  sooner  be  anything  in  the  world  than 
a  musician  in  the  pay  of  the  exalted,  patronized  and 
salaried  by  them  like  a  conjurer,  or  the  learned  dog  Munito.17 


Eventually  his  religious  leanings  prevailed,  as  he  was  constantly  in  prayer,  at 
church,  or  at  confession.  As  Lina  Ramann  writes,  Liszt  “found  nourishment  in  the 
poetical  and  mystical  worship  of  Catholicism.”18  He  began  to  throw  himself  into  the 
study  of  religion  and  his  other  interest,  romantic  literature,  reading  such  writers  as 
Chateaubriand,  Montaigne,  Voltaire,  Lamartine,  Saint-Beuve  and  Rousseau.19 


16  Ibid. 

17  Ralph  Hill,  Liszt  (New  York:  A. A.  Wyn  Inc.,  1949),  21. 

18  Lina  Ramann,  Franz  Liszt:  Artist  and  Man  (London:  W.H.  Allen  &  Co.,  1882),  141. 

19  Ralph  Woodward,  “The  Large  Sacred  Choral  Works  of  Franz  Liszt”  DMA  diss.,  University 
of  Illinois,  1964),  21. 
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Through  these  studies  and  readings  he  began  to  develop  his  own  concepts  of  life  and 
art.  These  concepts  were  based  largely  on  the  teachings  of  a  sect  that  called 
themselves  the  St.  Simonians  named  after  their  founder,  Claude-Henri  de  Rouvroy, 
Comte  de  Saint-Simon.20  The  tenets  of  Saint  Simonianism  united  the  sacred  with  the 
secular,  and  thus  united  the  two  most  important  aspects  of  Liszt’s  life. 

During  this  period  of  discovery  and  learning,  Abbe  Robert  Felicite  de 
Lamennais  also  had  a  significant  impact  on  Liszt’s  religious  thinking.  During  the 
unstable  atmosphere  of  the  1 830s,  with  Pope  Pius  VIII  dying  after  only  a  short  one- 
year  reign  and  with  no  obvious  successor  in  sight,  Lamennais  encouraged  his 
followers  to  dismiss  the  concept  of  kings  having  divine  rights,  but  supported  the  idea 
of  sovereignty  of  the  people.21  Lamennais  discussed  this  philosophy  in  his  book 
Paroles  d’un  croyant,  written  in  1834,  to  which  Liszt  responded  positively.  He 
believed  in  Lamennais’  views  so  sincerely  that  Liszt  wrote  Lamennais  in  1834, 
stating,  “Christianity  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  religious  and 
political  future  of  mankind,  lies  in  you!”22 

While  Lamennais’  book  was  not  well  received  by  the  Church,  Lamennais 
continued  to  write,  publishing  the  three-volume  Esquisse  d’une  Philosophic.23  This 
revealed  an  alternative  side  of  his  philosophy;  while  it  is  true  that  religion  has  a  social 
dimension,  it  is  just  as  true  that  art  has  ennobling  and  religious  aspects.24  In  the  third 
volume,  which  was  devoted  to  art,  he  wrote:  “All  art,  is  comprehended  in  the  building 

20  Ibid.,  22. 

21  Dolores  Pesce,  “Liszt’s  sacred  choral  music,”  in  The  Cambridge  Companion  to  Liszt ,  ed. 
Kenneth  Hamilton  (New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  2005),  223. 

22  Paul  Merrick,  Revolution  and  Religion  in  the  Music  of  Liszt  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1987),  11. 

23  Pesce,  223. 

24  Pesce,  224. 
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up  of  the  temple  to  the  .  .  .  finite  image  of  the  infinite  prototype  of  continuous 
creation,  namely  God  .  .  .  Art  therefore  is  an  expression  of  God;  her  works  are  an 
infinite  manifold  reflection  of  Him.”25 

Liszt  first  revealed  his  personal  connection  with  these  influences  (St. 
Simonianism  and  the  philosophy  of  Lamennais)  in  journalism,  as  opposed  to  musical 
composition.26  He  began  to  write  for  the  Revue  et  Gazette  musicale  de  Paris  in  1835, 
composing  a  series  of  articles  on  assorted  social  and  interpretive  elements  of  music 
and  the  other  arts.  The  idea  that  art  is  a  method  of  mental  development  and  spiritual 
expression  was  part  of  the  Saint-Simonianism  philosophy;  the  concept  of  a 
partnership  between  art  and  religion,  employing  art  to  perfect  the  moral  compass  of 
mankind,  was  part  of  Lamennais’  philosophy.  These  concepts  fascinated  Liszt,  partly 
because  of  the  religious  fervor  he  experienced  as  a  child  and  youth,27  and  partly 
because  of  his  current  struggle  with  what  he  regarded  as  the  humiliation  of  being 
viewed  as  only  a  public  performer.28  He  wrote  to  Lamennais:  “Will  my  life  be 
forever  tainted  with  this  idle  uselessness  which  weighs  upon  me?  Will  the  hour  of 
devotion  and  manly  action  never  come?  Am  I  condemned  without  respite  to  this  trade 
of  a  merry  Andrew  and  to  amuse  in  drawing-rooms?”29  Liszt  outlined  in  passionate 
terms  his  views  on  church  music,  which  echo  Lamennais’  philosophies,  in  one  of  his 
articles  in  the  Gazette : 


25  Felicite  Robert  de  Lamennais,  Esquisse,  vol.  1 1 1  (Paris:  Pagnerre,  1840-1846),  117. 

26  Woodward,  30. 

27  Ibid.,  31. 

28  Ibid. 

29 

Arthur  Locke,  Music  and  the  Romantic  Movement  in  France  (London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Tubner  and  Co.,  1920),  52. 
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When  the  sacred  service  still  sometimes  expressed  and  satisfied 
the  confessions,  the  necessities,  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  when 
man  and  woman  still  found  an  altar  in  the  church  before  which  they 
could  fetch  spiritual  food;  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  spectacle 
which  refreshed  their  senses,  and  raised  their  hearts  to  holy  rapture, 
then  only  church  music  could  fully  withdraw  into  its  own  mysterious 
circle,  and  was  content  to  serve  the  splendor  of  the  Catholic  liturgies 
as  an  attendant.... 

To  attain  this,  the  creation  of  a  new  music  is  indispensable,  this,  which 
for  the  want  of  another  term  we  may  call  Humanitarian.  It  must  be 
devotional,  strong,  and  drastic  -  uniting  on  a  colossal  scale  the  theatre 
and  the  church,  dramatic  and  sacred,  superb  and  simple,  fiery  and  free, 
stormy  and  calm,  translucent  and  emotional.30 

As  we  will  soon  see,  this  article,  while  somewhat  effusive,  summarizes  the 
sincere  passion  with  which  Liszt  approached  sacred  music  composition. 


Part  Three  -  Liszt’s  Role  in  Nineteenth-Century  Church  Music 

To  further  understand  the  importance  of  Liszt’s  religious  leanings  in  his 
music,  it  is  important  to  examine  his  role  in  church  music  reform  in  the  nineteenth- 
century,  especially  his  relationship  with  the  Cecilian  movement.  Liszt  was  part  of  the 
reform  movement  through  his  writing,  his  composing,  and  his  encouragement  of 
others  to  compose.  He  did  all  of  this  long  before  the  Cecilian  Society  was  formed.  It 
is  also  important  to  note  that  while  Liszt  did  receive  commissions  from  religious 
institutions,  he  was  never  appointed  an  official  church  composer.  Liszt’s  essay  “Uber 
zukunftige  Kirchenmusik”  (On  the  Future  of  Church  Music),  from  1834,  was  the  first 
solid  evidence  that  pointed  to  his  concern  about  the  role  of  church  music.31  Written 
when  he  was  twenty-three,  this  essay  contained  “humanitarian”  ideals  that  were 
popular  among  French  intellectuals  of  the  time,  especially  among  Lamennais’  circles. 
30  Ramann,  170. 
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The  essay  explained  Liszt’s  view  that  it  was  necessary  there  be  a  union  of  the  arts  in 
order  for  church  music  to  prosper.  This  idea,  or  “fiat  lux”  as  Liszt  described  it,  would 
“...unite  in  colossal  relationships  the  theatre  and  the  church...”32  He  hoped  that 
through  this  union  of  the  theatre  and  the  church  religious  music  would  be  revitalized 
and  that  it  would  encourage  individuals  to  participate  in  the  Catholic  service.  He  was 
not  suggesting  a  simple  transplant  of  dramatic  music  from  the  theatre  into  the  church, 
but  rather  a  unifying  of  God  and  man  through  the  dramatization  of  liturgical  text.33 
This  is  why  he  found  the  oratorio  genre  to  be  one  that  would  best  fit  his  needs,  as  will 
be  examined  in  the  following  discussion  of  his  oratorio  Christus.  This  also  reveals 
why  Liszt  felt  that  religious  music  performed  in  concert  halls  should  not  be  less 
sacred  and  liturgically  based  than  music  composed  for  the  liturgy.  It  was  through  this 
desire  for  a  new,  dramatically  powerful  church  music  which  unified  the  arts  and 
hence  edified  men,  that  the  stage  was  set  for  Liszt’s  future  development  as  a 
composer. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  qualities  of  Liszt’s  activity  as  a  composer  in  the  reform 
movement  was  the  manner  in  which  he  used  dramatic  elements  such  as  rich  sonority, 
chromaticism,  theme  transformation  and  other  nineteenth-century  compositional 
conventions,  while  still  maintaining  a  regard  for  liturgical  accuracy.  Therefore,  no 
text  is  omitted,  nor  are  there  vocal  figurations  that  take  away  from  the  liturgical 
propriety  of  the  Mass.  This  reflects  his  ultra-consciousness  of  being  a  Catholic  church 
composer.34 

32  Merrick,  20. 

33  Charles  Willis  White,  “The  Masses  of  Franz  Liszt,”  PhD  diss.,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1973, 
32. 

34  Ibid.,  41. 
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At  the  same  time  as  Liszt  began  writing  and  thinking  seriously  about  church 

music,  the  Cecilian  Society  was  becoming  a  forerunner  of  the  Catholic  church  reform 

movement.  Founded  in  Bamberg  by  Franz  Witt  (1834-1 888)  in  18  6  8, 35  the  Cecilian 

Society  has  been  described  as  the  most  powerful  movement  hoping  to  reform 

Catholic  church  music  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth-century,  receiving  papal 

approbation  in  1870  by  Pius  IX.36  The  basic  purpose  of  the  Cecilians  was  to  maintain 

proper  church  music,  and  to  do  this  they  advocated  a  variety  of  older  styles,  in 

addition  to  some  carefully  evaluated  modern  techniques: 

Although  the  ancient  a  cappella  style  was  the  ideal  of  the  Cecilian  movement, 
Witt  also  desired  to  promote  the  new  church  music  with  organ  or  orchestra 
accompaniment  and  to  include  it  within  his  reforms.  Chant,  ancient 
polyphony,  new  a  cappella  music  and  new  instrumentally  accompanied  works 
were  all  part  of  the  area  of  reform,  along  with  the  vernacular  hymn.37 

The  relationship  between  the  Cecilian  Society  and  Liszt  began  in  May  1869 

after  a  performance  of  his  Ave  Maris  Stella  in  Regensburg  under  the  direction  of 

Franz  Witt.  This  performance  was  very  successful  and  was  the  beginning  of  what 

would  be  Liszt’s  short-lived  relationship  with  the  Cecilian  society.  Liszt  met  Witt’s 

successor  to  the  presidency  of  the  Cecilian  society,  Franz  Haberl,  soon  after  this 

performance  and  performed  his  Missa  Choralis  for  Haberl  at  the  church  of  Santa 

Maria  dell’  Anima  in  Rome.38  Haberl  was  deeply  moved  by  this  performance,  and 

two  years  after  their  first  meeting  he  stated  in  the  official  catalogue  of  the  Cecilians  (a 

listing  of  church  compositions  they  deemed  acceptable),  that  Liszt  was  indeed  an 

acceptable  reform  composer  by  Cecilian  standards.  Liszt  also  admired  the  work  and 

35  Ibid.,  51. 

36  Ibid. 

37  Karl  Gustav  Fellerer,  The  History  of  Catholic  Church  Music ,  trans.  by  Francis  A  Brunner, 
(Baltimore:  Helicon  Press,  1961),  188. 

38  White,  52. 
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philosophy  of  the  Cecilian  Society  and  its  two  leaders,  Witt  and  Haberl,  and  enjoyed 

a  friendly,  close  relationship  with  the  Cecilians  from  1869  to  1875. 39 

Based  on  the  initial  enthusiasm  of  the  society  towards  Liszt  as  a  liturgical 

composer,  it  would  be  an  obvious  assumption  that  the  Cecilians  supported  his  efforts 

towards  church  music  reform.  However,  this  was  not  the  case.  Liszt’s  religious  music 

generally  held  little  interest  for  the  ultraconservative  tastes  of  the  Cecilian  society, 

and  they  officially  accepted  only  a  small  portion  of  his  liturgical  music.  His  Ave 

Maria  and  Pater  Noster,  which  were  printed  in  the  Cecilian  handbook,  are  very 

reserved  compositions,  similar  in  style  to  the  Ave  Maris  Stella  that  had  received  such 

praise  from  Witt.  Liszt’s  Missa  Choralis,  however,  was  banned  from  the  Cecilian 

catalogue.  In  1890  Haberl  renounced  his  previous  enthusiasm  by  saying  that  the 

Missa  Choralis ,  .  .  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  dramatic  expression  of  the  church 

and  liturgy.”40  The  Benedictine  priest  Father  Leo  Sohnel  summarized  Liszt’s 

relationship  with  the  Cecilian  Society  in  1927: 

In  Rome,  Liszt  played  the  Missa  Choralis  for  the  director  of  the  Regensburg 
School  of  Church  Music.  Haberl  thereupon  included  the  Mass  in  the 
catalogue;  but  it  was  stricken  from  the  catalogue  later.  Of  course  both  of  the 
orchestral  Masses  were  never  recognized  as  liturgical.  The  Cecilians  even 
rejected  the  symphonic  church  style  of  the  Viennese  classics  as  unsuitable  for 
use  in  church.  ‘Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  cannot  be  saved  for  the 
church,’  said  Witt.  At  that  time  the  Catholic  mentality  was  entirely  dominated 
by  colorless  church  music,  colorless  Nazarene  art  and  dull  imitation  of  the 
Gothic  period.  Liszt  was  fully  aware  of  the  deep  gap  that  separated  him  from 
the  Cecilian  view.  The  following  letter  shows  this:  ‘The  other  day  I  said  that 
my  music  displeases  the  clergy  and  seems  to  be  at  variance  with  worldly  ears; 
but  I  shall  continue  to  write  as  my  feelings  inspire  me.’  Only  one  of  the  five 
Masses  found  mercy  before  the  Cecilian  tribunal,  and  this  one  only  for  a  short 
time.  Because  of  the  tight  organization  of  the  Cecilian  Society,  this  verdict  cut 
the  ground  from  under  Liszt’s  church  music.41 


39  Ibid,.  54. 

40  Ibid.,  55. 

41  Leo  Sohnel,  Franz  Liszt  und  die  Katholische  Kirchenmusik,  Musica  Divina,  5. 
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Through  this  statement  it  is  obvious  that  the  Cecil ian  movement  did  not 
influence  Liszt’s  style  of  sacred  choral  music  composition.  He  was  aware  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Society  but,  as  he  wrote  in  his  own  words,  his  feelings  inspired  him.  This 
is  obvious  in  the  composition  that  will  be  now  examined. 


Part  Four  -  Christus 

“I  composed  Christus  as  He  was  taught  me  by  the  priest  of  my  village.”42 

Liszt’s  oratorio  Christus  illustrates  the  composer’s  desire  to  create  music  that 

was  both  sacred  and  dramatic,  and  that  united  the  church  and  theatre.  Christus  was 

written  between  1866  and  1872,  but  the  idea  for  the  work  originated  in  18  5  3, 43  as 

indicated  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Princess  Wittgenstein  in  which  he  states  “I  mentioned 

the  matter  of  the  ‘Christ’  [to  Herweg,]  and  how  I  would  like  to  compose  it.”44  The 

work  was  written  following  a  very  traumatic  time  of  loss  in  Liszt’s  life:  between  1859 

and  1 862  his  son  Daniel  and  daughter  Blandine  died,  leaving  him  with  only  one 

surviving  child,  Cosima;45  his  relationship  with  their  mother,  Countess  Marie 

d’Agoult  was  not  harmonious  and  in  1866  Liszt’s  mother  died  in  Paris.  He  wrote 

about  their  deaths  in  a  letter  to  his  relative,  Eduard  Liszt,  on  19  November  1862: 

Blandine  has  her  place  in  my  heart  beside  Daniel.  Both  abide  with  me 
bringing  atonement  and  purification,  mediators  with  the  cry  of  ‘Sursum 
corda!’  -  When  the  day  comes  for  Death  to  approach,  he  shall  not  find  me 
unprepared  or  faint-hearted.  Our  faith  hopes  for  and  awaits  the  deliverance 
to  which  it  leads  us.  Yet  as  long  as  we  are  upon  earth  we  must  attend  to 
our  daily  task.  And  mine  shall  not  lie  unproductive.  However  trifling  it 


42  Woodward,  254. 

43  Ibid.,  253. 

44  Merrick,  182. 

45  Hamburger,  204. 
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may  seem  to  others,  to  me  it  is  indispensable.  My  soul’s  tears  must, 
as  it  were,  have  lacrymatoria  made  for  them;  I  must  set  fires  alight  for 
those  of  my  dear  ones  that  are  alive,  and  keep  my  dear  dead  in  spiritual 
and  corporeal  urns.  This  is  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Art  task  to  me.46 

This  letter  reveals  Liszt’s  view  that  his  music  was  part  of  his  everyday  service 

to  God,  that  it  must  be  pursued  daily  until  one’s  death,  and  that  he  himself  believed 

that  his  “art”  was  a  responsibility  given  to  him  by  God.  Also  at  this  time  of  his  life, 

Liszt’s  Catholicism  began  to  develop  more  intensely,  as  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  he 

took  minor  orders  in  the  Catholic  church  in  1865,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  two 

children.  Liszt  wrote  that  he  took  these  minor  orders  for  both  musical  and  personal 

reasons,  since  he  felt  that  the  move: 

accords  with  the  antecedents  of  my  youth,  just  as  it  does  with  the 
development  undergone  by  my  work  of  musical  composition  during  these 
last  four  years,  -  a  work  which  I  intend  to  pursue  with  renewed  vigor, 
since  I  consider  it  the  least  defective  part  of  my  nature.47 

Liszt  prepared  the  text  of  Christus  himself,  drawing  from  Biblical  passages, 

Latin  hymns,  and  Catholic  liturgy.  The  oratorio  is  scored  for  soprano,  alto,  tenor, 

baritone  and  bass  soloists,  with  mixed  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ.  Although  not  as 

large  an  orchestra  as  one  that  Wagner  would  employ,  Liszt’s  is  still  the  epitome  of  a 

full  Romantic  orchestra:  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 

clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  four 

timpani,  a  full  complement  of  percussion  instruments,  harp,  organ  and  strings.49  The 

work  consists  of  three  main  parts,  which  Liszt  divides  into  Weihnachts-Oratorium 


46  Merrick,  138. 

47  Franz  Liszt  to  Prince  Constantin  von  Hohenzollem-Hechingen,  May  1 1 ,  1865,  in  Selected 
Letters,  ed.  Adrian  Williams  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1998),  633. 

48  Nathaniel  Leon  Orr,  “Liszt’s  ‘ Christus  ’  and  its  Significance  for  Nineteenth-Century 
Oratorio”  PhD  diss.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  1979),  78. 

49  Woodford,  259. 
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(Christmas  Oratorio),  Nach  Epiphania  (After  Epiphany),  and  Passion  und 
Auferstehung  (Passion  and  Resurrection).50  Contrary  to  other  oratorios  of  the  time, 
Christus  has  few  separate  choruses;  instead,  the  choruses  form  part  of  an  ongoing 
larger  choral/orchestral  movement.  The  entire  composition  comprises  fourteen 
movements,  with  an  overall  performance  time  of  approximately  three  and  one  half 
hours.  The  work  does  not  fundamentally  evolve  as  a  narrative,  but  instead  recalls 
important  moments  in  the  life  of  Christ.51  The  movement  titles  of  the  oratorio  and 
their  textual  or  musical  associations  are  listed  in  Table  1  below. 

Table  1.  Overall  Structure  of  Oratorio  Christus 

Movement  Title  Textual  of  Musical  Association/Source 


Part  I.  Weihnachts-Oratorium 

1 .  Introduction 

2.  Pastorale  and 
Annunciation 

3.  Stabat  mater  speciosa 

4.  Shepherd’s  Song  at 

the  Manger 

5.  The  Three  Holy  Kings 
Part  II.  Nach  Epiphania 

6.  The  Beatitudes 

7.  Pater  noster 

50  Pesce,  238. 

51  Ibid. 


Rorate  coeli  melody  and  Angelus  ad 
pastores  melody 

Angelus  ad  pastores  text  (Luke  2:10-14) 
and  melody 

hymn  of  same  name 

German  tune  Es  flog  ein  Taublein  weisse 
von  Himmel  an 

Matthew  2:  9,  11 


Matthew  5:  3-10  and  Angelus  ad 
pastores  melody 

Pater  noster  text  (Matthew  6:  9-13)  and 
melody 
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8. 

The  Foundation  of  the 
Church 

Tu  es  Petrus  from  Matthew  16:  18  and 
John  21 :  15-17 

9. 

The  Miracle 

Matthew  8:  24-6 

10. 

The  Entry  into 

Jerusalem 

Hosanna,  benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine 
Domini  (Matthew  21:9)  and 
Benedicamus  Domino  melody 

Part  III. 

Passion  und Auferstehung 

11. 

Tristis  est  anima  mea 

Mark  14:  34-6 

12. 

Stabat  mater  dolorosa 

hymn  of  same  name 

13. 

0  filii  et  filiae 

anonymous  Easter  hymn  (text  and 
music) 

14. 

Resurrexit.  Christus 
vincit 

Rorate  coeli  melody,  Angelus  ad 
pastores  melody,  and  Hosanna  melody 
from  no.  1 0 

Dannreuther  writes  that  the  oratorio  is  conceived  entirely  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  manner,  in  that  it  uses  material  borrowed  from  traditional  Roman  Catholic 
liturgical  sources  and  it  contains  nothing  that  is  not  somehow  affiliated  with  the 
Catholic  ritual.  Thus,  it  is  devotional  and  contemplative,  both  in  style  and  effect,  in  a 
type  of  Roman  Catholic  way  that  Liszt  envisioned.52  There  are  a  number  of  probable 
reasons  why  Liszt  drew  on  these  sources.  Firstly,  he  wanted  to  revive  sacred  music 
by  combining  the  traditional  music  of  the  church  with  the  current  musical  practices  of 
the  time.  The  musical  sources  he  used  were  some  of  the  most  important  musical 
components  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Therefore,  by  using  them  in  Christus  he 
connected  this  work  to  that  of  the  musical  past.  Secondly,  incorporating  traditional 

52  Edward  Dannreuther,  Oxford  History  of  Music  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1903), 
382. 
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and  recognizable  musical  material  from  the  church  would  emphasize  the  Catholic 
quality  of  the  oratorio,  and  consequently  distinguish  it  from  the  fashionable  Protestant 
oratorio.  Thirdly,  through  the  use  of  liturgically  appropriate  chants,  as  opposed  to 
totally  new  melodic  ideas,  the  oratorio  would  be  undeniably  linked  to  the  liturgy  of 
the  church.53  The  inclusion  of  such  recognizably  Catholic  elements  stemmed  from 
his  personal  spiritual  beliefs.  As  Liszt  wrote  in  his  Gazette  article,  cited  earlier  in  this 
essay,  his  goal  in  composing  new  sacred  music  was  to  ennoble  church  music  and 
enhance  its  devotional  characteristics.  By  using  chant  as  the  basis  for  the  melodic 
material,  he  was  able  to  create  a  partnership  between  art  and  religion  that  was  so 
important  to  him  and  his  faith,  based  on  the  teachings  of  Lamennais. 

Liturgical  chant  serves  as  a  unifying  feature  throughout  Christus.  Indeed,  his 
use  of  chant  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  paraphrase  technique  used  by  Renaissance 
composers  in  transforming  a  monophonic  model  to  a  polyphonic  composition.  The 
earlier  composers  tended  to  retain  the  original  mode  of  the  chant,  utilize  its 
identifiable  melodic  features  as  motives  and  melodic  subjects,  and  tended  to  alter  the 
model  only  slightly  when  transforming  it  from  the  original  to  the  version  used  by  the 
composer  so  that  the  essence  of  the  original  chant  remained  in  tact,  and  the  chant 
identifiable. 

To  illustrate  Liszt’s  use  of  chant,  the  first  movement  of  Christus,  where  such 
use  is  most  prevalent,  will  be  examined  before  discussing  other  aspects  of  his 
compositional  style  that  reflect  his  knowledge  of  and  reverence  for  liturgy  and  sacred 
music  conventions.  Due  the  expanse  of  Christus,  the  first  movement  will  be  studied 


53  Orr,  188. 
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in  detail  and  will  serve  as  the  example  of  features  that  are  found  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  work. 

The  opening  ascending  second  and  leap  of  a  fifth  of  the  Introit  antiphon 
“Rorate  coeli”  (see  Example  1 ,  below)  is  first  stated  in  the  introductory  movement  of 
Christus,  is  present  throughout  the  oratorio,  and  returns  in  a  cyclic  manner  at  the  end 
of  the  last  movement.  In  addition  to  this  chant,  there  are  obvious  derivations  from 
other  liturgical  musical  sources  in  nine  of  the  fourteen  movements:  movements  1,  2, 

3,  6,  7,  10,  12,  13  and  14.  In  order  to  provide  an  understanding  of  his  musical  thought, 
I  will  compare  his  melodic  material  with  corresponding  chants  found  in  the  Liber 
Usual  is. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  oratorio  begins  and  ends  with  the  same  motive 
derived  from  the  “Rorate  coeli”  chant,  and  the  initial  ascending  fifth  of  the  chant 
functions  as  a  motto  throughout  Christus.  In  a  liturgical  setting,  this  Introit  antiphon 
occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  on  the  first  Saturday 
in  Advent.54  Hence  it  is  an  appropriate  choice  for  this  portion  of  the  oratorio  that  is 
devoted  to  the  Christmas  story  and  in  particular  to  the  Annunciation  and  Mary.  It  is 
possible  that  Liszt  may  have  also  selected  this  particular  chant  and  text  because  it 
reflects  the  connection  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  and  therefore  unites  the 
liturgical  (divine)  with  the  theatrical  (human).  Liszt  includes  the  text,  Isaiah  45:8,  of 
this  antiphon  at  the  beginning  of  the  score: 


54  Ibid.,  189. 
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Rorate  coeli  desuper  et  nubes  pluant  justum  aperiatur  terra  et  germinet 
Salvatorem.  (Drop  down  dew,  ye  heavens,  from  above,  and  let  the  clouds  rain  the 
just.) 

Example  1.  Introit  antiphon,  Rorate  coeli. 


MISSAE  DE  SANCTA  MARIA  IN  S  ARB  A  TO. 

^  3.  MUR  g 

:  A  •  litf  v;  |  =*3C 

““ . 


•’  ~l  •*  * 


cae  li  d£-su-  ct  n4-bcs  pi  4*  ant 


*  5* 


•*  *  *  i*..  i 


jti-  ?;tum  :  apMi*  4-tyr  ter*  rm*  ct  gefiritiiet 


Throughout  the  first  movement,  Liszt  uses  four  sections  of  the  Introit  included 
in  Example  1,  marked  as  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  He  also  uses  the  motive  from  the  first 
phrase  indicated  with  a  bracket,  although  not  as  exactly  as  the  introductory  ascending 
fifth  motive.  In  the  first  section,  measures  1  to  47,  of  this  oratorio  movement  Liszt 
uses  phrase  A  from  the  chant,  as  can  be  seen  in  Example  2. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  initial  ascending  fifth  of  the  chant  is  used  as  a 
motto  throughout  the  work  and  is  present  throughout  the  first  movement.  The  original 
chant  melody  is  stated  almost  exactly  in  these  opening  measures  of  the  movement,  the 
only  differences  being  the  replacement  of  the  repeated  C’s  of  the  chant  with  a  single 
sustained  pitch  (perhaps  due  to  a  desire  by  Liszt  to  allow  the  additional  C  to  be  heard 
in  a  different  voice),  and  the  omission  of  the  B  natural  and  C  which  immediately 
follow  in  the  phrase.  This  does  not  greatly  alter  the  melodic  contour  of  the  phrase.  In 
addition  to  the  C,  the  opening  B-flat  of  the  chant  is  also  prolonged,  perhaps  emulating 
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its  melodic  importance  as  the  upper  note  of  the  ascending  fifth  in  the  original.  After 
the  initial  eight  notes,  the  melody  moves  in  even  quarter  notes,  which  reduces  the 
sense  of  metric  stress.  Also,  his  use  of  3/2  meter  is  a  bow  to  the  past  since  in 
Renaissance  times  this  was  a  signature  that  appeared  fairly  regularly,  while  6/4  did 
not;  therefore  his  use  of  both  3/2  and  6/4  is  an  interesting  combination  of  past 
traditions  and  newer  conventions. 


Example  2.  Liszt.  Christus,  “Introduction,”  mm.  1-10. 


As  the  movement  continues,  Liszt  draws  on  phrase  B  of  the  chant,  as  can  be 
seen  starting  in  measure  50  of  Example  3.  As  in  the  previous  example,  the  original 
chant  is  followed  quite  closely.  Here  the  only  differences  between  the  original  and 
Liszt’s  melody  are  the  addition  of  another  A  after  the  second  A  of  the  chant,  the 
omission  of  the  repetition  of  the  following  pitches  C  and  A,  and  the  omission  of  the 
final  three  notes  of  the  chant,  pitches  which  could  be  considered  in  modem  terms  as 
‘cadential  extensions’.  None  of  these  changes  significantly  alters  the  identity  of  the 
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original  introit  melody.  This  chant  phrase  is  stated  twice,  the  second  statement 
beginning  in  measure  54  one  octave  higher;  he  also  did  this  with  phrase  A,  stating  it  a 
second  time,  measures  5-9  one  octave  higher  and  this  repetition  of  phrase  A  serves  as 


a  transition  to  the  next  phrase. 


Example  3.  Liszt.  Christus,  “Introduction,”  mm.  48-55. 


Phrase  C  of  the  chant  is  presented  in  measures  67  to  93,  as  can  be  seen  in 
Example  4.  As  with  the  previous  chant  phrases,  Liszt  makes  minor  alterations:  he 
states  the  second  A  of  the  phrase  three  times,  then  uses  the  G  and  concludes  the 
phrase  on  the  final  D  of  the  chant  phrase.  He  is  even  more  true  to  the  chant  phrase 
here  than  with  the  previous  two  phrases,  perhaps  because  there  are  less  clearly 
identifiable  elements,  (such  as  a  leap  of  a  fifth)  due  to  the  step-wise  motion  of  the 
phrase. 
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Example  4.  Liszt.  Christus,  “Introduction,”  mm.  66-74. 


A  theme  based  on  phrase  D  of  the  chant  opens  the  next  section,  measure  93  to 
1 14  (Example  5).  As  with  the  other  themes,  this  melody  has  only  minor  changes 
from  the  chant  model:  the  first  D  is  deleted,  as  is  the  next  E.  Aside  from  these  two 
deletions,  the  only  other  pitch  changes  are  added  repetitions  of  a  note  that  is  within 
the  correct  pitch  sequence. 
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Example  5.  Liszt.  Christus,  “Introduction,”  mm.  89-101. 
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Labeled  “pastorale”  (which  is  also  the  title  of  the  entire  second  movement  of 
the  oratorio),  the  middle  part  of  the  first  movement  uses  a  theme  based  on  the  opening 
ascending  fifth  of  the  “Rorate  coeli”  melody,  provided  in  Example  1 .  A  portion  of 
chant  phrase  A,  the  notes  of  which  are  in  brackets  in  Example  1,  continues  to  be  used 
in  the  third  part  of  the  movement,  from  measures  277  to  352.  These  five  chant  notes 
are  the  only  notes  of  the  original  melody  involved,  and  this  theme  seamlessly  merges 
into  the  general  flow  of  the  music,  as  illustrated  in  Example  6.  It  also  appears  in 
transposition:  it  begins  a  second  higher  in  measure  277,  and  then  a  third  higher  in 
measure  281.  The  ascending  fifth  motive  then  recurs  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
movement. 
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Example  6.  Liszt.  Christus,  “Introduction,”  mm.  277-281. 


tft  *ju  ieto. 


It  is  important  to  mention  other  musical  techniques  employed  by  Liszt  that 
also  reveal  the  influence  of  earlier  sacred  music  traditions  on  his  style.  In  addition  to 
using  plainchant  he  uses  church  modes,  learned  counterpoint,  and  cori  spezzati  in  the 
first  movement,  all  of  which  are  reminiscent  of  the  style  of  church  composition  in  the 
Renaissance  and  early  Baroque  periods,  when  composers  were  largely  employed  by 
the  church  and  hence  mostly  preoccupied  with  writing  sacred  music  for  performance 
in  weekly  services. 

Although  one  could  argue  that  word  painting  is  not  specific  to  sacred  music, 
nor  that  it  specifically  illustrates  a  composer’s  understanding  and  following  of 
religious  tenets,  some  noteworthy  examples  of  word  painting  in  Liszt’s  Christus  help 
to  highlight  his  treatment  of  text  setting  with  a  sensitivity  that  is  underlined  by  his 
desire  to  unite  the  dramatic  and  sacred  elements.  One  such  example  is  in  movement 
one.  Here  Liszt  demonstrates  his  attention  to  text  setting  through  word  painting  by 
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writing  a  descending  arpeggio  to  portray  the  descent  of  the  “dew  or  divine  favor” 
from  above,  Example  7. 

Example  7.  Liszt.  Christus,  “Introduction,”  mm.  41-43. 


m  :  * 


This  theme  and  image  continues  into  the  setting  of  the  next  phrase  of  text, 
“and  let  the  clouds  rain  justice”  (measures  48  to  65),  where  Liszt  writes  a  continuous 
string  tremolo  to  depict  the  sound  of  falling  rain.  As  Berlioz  describes  in  his  A 
Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation  and  Orchestration,  the  use  of  tremolos  in  the 
strings  has  an  angelic  and  heavenly  connotation  when  written  at  a  soft  dynamic  level 
in  the  upper  tessitura  of  the  violins.55  Thus,  Liszt’s  use  of  tremolo  not  only  depicts 
the  sound  of  rain,  but  suggests  the  ‘heavenly’  nature  of  the  rain  from  above.  In  the 
ninth  movement  Liszt  again  uses  tremolos  to  depict  the  agitation  and  terror  of  the 
storm  (Example  8).  During  this  storm  passage,  Liszt  also  makes  use  of  running  scales 
and  diminished  harmonies,  with  some  instrumental  colour  highlights  for  piccolo  and 
low  brass.56  The  sudden  transition  to  a  calmer  mood  in  measures  176  to  23 1  reflects, 
in  Liszt’s  words,  a  “supernatural  light.”57 


55  Hector  Berlioz,  A  Treatise  on  Modern  Instrumentation  and  Orchestration,  ed.  by  Joseph 
Bennett,  (London:  Novello,  1882),  7. 

56  Munson,  108. 

57  Franz  Liszt  to  Princess  Carolyne  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  November  1865,  in  Liszt’s  Briefe, 
(Leipzig:  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  1903),  6:92. 
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Example  8.  Liszt.  Christus,  “The  Foundation  of  the  Church,”  mm.  1-31. 


The  next  phrase  of  text  is  “let  the  earth  open”.  In  setting  these  words 
(measures  66  to  92)  Liszt  uses  a  brass  choir  and  timpani  to  depict  the  image  of  an 
apocalyptic  earthquake.  This  instrumentation  once  again  accords  with  Berlioz’s 
thoughts  on  orchestration  since  he  writes  that  the  quality  of  the  trumpet  sound  depicts 
warlike  ideas,  with  “cries  of  fury  and  of  vengeance.”58  In  this  passage  of  Liszt’s 


58  Berlioz,  189. 
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Christus ,  a  brass  choir,  playing  forte,  and  accentuated  by  a  timpani  roll,  alternates 
with  a  woodwind  choir  playing  mezzo  piano  to  create  an  echo  effect. 

Liszt  takes  advantage  of  many  word-painting  opportunities  in  movement 
twelve.  When  the  soprano  soloist  sings  “gementem,  contristatam  et  dolentem,” 
(“sighing,  saddened,  and  suffering,”)  Liszt  wrote  descending  chromatic  scales,  and 
for  the  continuing  line  of  text,  “pertransivit  gladius”  (“a  sword  pierced  through”),  he 
wrote  a  chromatic  ascent.  The  phrase  “dum  emisit  spiritum”  (“while  he  gave  up  his 
spirit”)  is  set  to  the  figure  E  -  F  in  measure  260  to  265,  E  representing  Christ.  There 
is  then  an  undulating  motion  downward  from  F  to  E.  Bach  often  used  a  ‘sigh  figure,’ 
(a  paired-note  descending  or  undulating  second  figuration)  for  such  situations;  it  is 
possible  that  Liszt  is  emulating  that  type  of  Baroque  rhetoric  and  symbolism. 

Now  that  the  manner  in  which  Liszt  uses  chant  has  been  discussed,  we  will 
examine  other  ways  in  which  Liszt’s  religious  leanings  are  reflected  in  the  oratorio. 
One  example  of  this  is  his  use  of  modes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  oratorio,  the 
harmony  generally  reflects  the  Lydian  mode.  However,  as  movement  one  continues, 
it  settles  in  the  Dorian  mode,  the  mode  of  the  “Rorate  coeli”  plainchant  which  is  used 
as  the  melodic  source  throughout  this  movement.  In  the  fourth  section  of  this 
movement  (measures  97-108,)  Liszt  shifts  from  the  D-dorian  mode,  which  he 
reinforces  through  repeated  undulations  between  a  major  chord  on  C  and  a  minor 
chord  on  D  (measures  97  to  102),  to  an  extended  cadence  in  D-major  that  utilizes  the 
modem  “four-fold  Amen”  formula  of  G-F-sharp-E-F- sharp.  This  use  of  a  major  chord 
at  the  end  of  a  musical  section  could  be  viewed  as  a  blending  of  the  Renaissance 
“tierce  de  Picardie”  with  modern  harmonic  practice.  The  coda  of  movement  twelve, 
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measures  91 1  to  942,  creates  a  short-lived  vision  of  paradise,  with  the  text  “Paradisi 
gloria”.  It  also  marks  a  return  to  Liszt’s  modal  idiom.  This  use  of  modality  suggests 
that  Liszt  saw  modality  and  older  practices  as  more  ‘pure,’  and  that  he  felt  the  need  to 
simplify  the  music  to  reflect  paradise. 

In  addition  to  Liszt’s  use  of  modes,  there  are  also  certain  key  associations  that 
reflect  his  religious  connections  to  the  music.  In  movement  three,  the  harmony 
changes  from  E-flat  to  D-flat.  The  key  of  E-flat  is  traditionally  associated  with  an 
intimate  conversation  with  God,59  and  D-flat  is  a  pitch  that  Liszt  frequently  uses  when 
referring  to  those  moments  when  God  stoops  to  earth  and  reveals  his  identity  in  Jesus. 
The  D-flat  tonal  centre  is  also  present  in  movement  five  for  the  reference  to  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  in  movement  nine  for  the  awesome  calm  following  Jesus’  rebuke  of 
the  storm,  and  in  movement  eleven  for  the  moment  of  decision  at  Gethsemane.  He 
also  uses  it  in  his  other  oratorio,  St.  Elisabeth ,  during  the  pivotal  miracle  of  roses.  The 
setting  of  the  words  “Because  Christ  was  born  in  a  manger,  heaven’s  hosts  sing 
gladly,”  presents  a  tonal  reference  as  the  passage  begins  in  E-flat  (measure  83),  which 
is  the  key  Liszt  used  in  the  second  movement  when  heaven’s  hosts  sang  “Gloria  in 
excelsis  Deo.” 

The  key  centres  of  the  movements  comprising  the  Christmas  Oratorio  portion 
of  Christus  form  a  key  scheme  (G-A-C)60  that  illustrates  Liszt’s  “tonal  symbol  of  the 
cross.”  Liszt  first  explained  this  symbol  of  the  cross  in  a  catalogue  of  motifs  that  he 
attached  to  the  score  of  his  oratorio  St.  Elisabeth.  It  is  thought  that  Liszt  derived  the 
motive  from  the  beginning  notes  of  the  Gregorian  hymn,  Crux  Fidelis  (Faithful 

59  School  of  Music,  “Affective  Key  Characteristics,”  Western  Michigan  University, 
http://www.wmich.edu/mus-theo/courses/keys.html  (accessed  June  26,  2010). 

60  Munson,  104. 
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Cross),  as  illustrated  in  Example  9a.  Liszt’s  three-note  “cross  motive”  is  shown  in 
Example  9b.  It  has  been  referred  to  as  “an  unconscious  ‘fingerprint’  which  recurs  in 
many  of  Liszt’s  compositions.”61  This  cross  symbol  plays  a  prominent  role  as  a 
melodic  figure  in  St.  Elizabeth  (both  the  Crusader’s  Chorus  and  the  March),  as  well  as 
in  such  other  of  his  works  as  the  Mass  for  Male  Voices  (Gloria),  B  Minor  Sonata , 

Gran  Mass  (Gloria),  Dante  Symphony  (Magnificat),  Hunneschlacht,  Les  Morts, 
Legend  San  Francesco  d ’Assisi  and  Via  Crucis.62 
Example  9a.  Gregorian  Hymn,  Crux  Fidelis. 

«  I 

C- 

Ru,\  Ji-de-  iisf  irdut  omnca  Arbor  ura  iRV  bi-  lis  : 


Example  9b.  Three-note  figure  of  Liszt’s  “cross  motive.” 


Throughout  Christus  it  is  evident  that  Liszt  had  a  reverence  for  the  older 
musical  forms  and  traditions,  and  the  way  in  which  they  honoured  the  text  and  hence 
the  ethos  of  the  message.  His  use  of  older  styles,  which  were  strongly  connected  to 
liturgical  function,  therefore  reflected  his  religious  leanings.  This  is  obvious  in 
movement  three  of  Christus.  Here  the  manner  in  which  Liszt  sets  the  text  allows  for 
clarity  of  declamation,  similar  to  a  recitation  tone,  like  sixteenth-century 

61  Robert  Collet,  “Choral  and  Organ  Music,”  in  Franz  Liszt:  the  Man  and  His  Music ,  ed.  by 
Alan  Walker  (London:  Barrie  and  Jenkins,  1970),  323. 

62  Munson,  104. 
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falsobordone ,  with  the  movement  beginning  in  root  position  triads  and  continuing 
until  the  angelic  chorus  begins  with  the  text  “Inflammatus  et  accensus,”  (“Inflamed 
and  kindled”).  In  addition  to  the  simplicity  of  the  form  of  the  movement,  Liszt 
creates  a  pause  after  the  energetic  activity  of  the  angelic  chorus  and  redirects  the 
listener’s  focus  from  the  music  to  the  text.  Liszt’s  personal  religious  leanings  are 
evident  in  the  music,  as  the  text  in  the  liturgy  and  in  Catholic  ritual  was  of  utmost 
importance,  and  therefore  important  to  Liszt  as  well.  In  this  movement,  Liszt  also 
uses  a  cadence  including  an  open  fifth  and  this,  with  the  absence  of  a  third  in  the 
final  chord,  is  a  reflection  back  to  Medieval  and  Renaissance  times. 

Concerning  movement  twelve,  the  scholar,  Bardos,  has  suggested  that  the 
harmonic  and  melodic  material  of  this  section  is  possibly  derived  from  Palestrina’s 
Stabat  Mater  dolorosa,63  as  illustrated  in  Examples  10a  and  10b. 

Example  10a.  Liszt.  Christus,  “ Stabat  mater  dolorosa mm.  911-16. 


63  Lajos  Bardos,  “Modale  Harmonien  in  den  Werken  von  Franz  Liszt,”  in  Franz  Liszt: 
Beitrage  von  ungarischen  Autoren,  ed.  Klara  Hamburger  (Budapest:  Corvina,  1978),  146-47. 
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Example  10b.  Palestrina.  Stabat  mater  dolor sa,  mm.  1-2. 


(b) 


Liszt’s  use  of  biblical  references  in  the  score  further  illustrates  religious 
influences  on  his  compositional  style.  In  orchestral  passages  that  are  to  musically 
reflect  a  particular  story  or  tenet,  he  includes  the  specific  biblical  or  other  textual 
source  at  that  particular  point  in  the  score.  For  example,  in  measures  140  to  223  of 
the  fifth  movement,  Liszt  has  written  the  scripture  of  Matthew  2:9  (“guiding  star”)  in 
the  margins  of  the  score.64  This  theme  is  presented  in  Example  1  la.  Later  in  the  same 
movement,  as  Liszt  musically  portrays  the  gift  offering  of  the  three  Kings  to  the 
Christ  child,  he  creates  a  theme  that  he  once  called  his  “incense  motif’  (Example 
1  lb).  He  originally  used  as  its  textual  inspiration  a  prayer,  “even  now,  may  that 
which  you  have  blessed,  O  Lord,  ascend  to  you,  and  may  it  descend  back  to  us 
because  of  your  mercy,”65  but  crossed  this  text  out  of  the  autographed  manuscript  and 
replaced  it  with  the  Matthew  2:11  text  (“On  coming  to  the  house,  they  saw  the  child 
with  his  mother  Mary,  and  they  bowed  down  and  worshiped  him.  Then  they  opened 
their  treasures  and  presented  him  with  gifts  of  gold  and  of  incense  and  of  myrrh.”).66 
The  rest  of  the  movement  comprises  two  condensed  reprises  of  the  star  and  gifts 
motifs. 

Examples  11a  and  lib.  Liszt.  Christus,  “The  Three  Holy  Kings”. 


64 

65 

66 


Munson,  106. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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(a)  star  theme,  mm.  140-47 

(b)  gifts  theme,  mm.  224-3 1 


In  addition  to  including  biblical  references  in  the  score,  Liszt  also  includes 
liturgically  proper  texts  at  appropriate  points  in  the  work.  The  final  movement,  for 
example,  contains  text  that  declares  the  Resurrection,  followed  by  four  acclamations 
of  praise.  Three  of  these— “Hosanna”,  “Halleluja”,  “Amen”—  are  usually  found  in  the 
liturgy.  The  fourth  acclamation,  which  actually  appears  first  in  Liszt’s  setting,  is  the 
text  “Christus  vincit,  Christus  regnat,  Christus  imperaf  ’  (“Christ  had  died,  Christ  is 
risen,  Christ  will  come  again”).  This  is  a  familiar  acclamation  from  the  Middle  Ages 
that  recognizes  Christ  the  King.67 

Part  Five  -  Conclusion 

Faith  and  music  were  extremely  important  to  Liszt.  Throughout  his  life,  he 
strived  to  unite  the  two  in  a  way  that  would  benefit  both;  in  his  words,  he  aimed  to 
“ennoble  church  music.”68  He  felt  that  music  “must  recognize  God  and  the  people  as 
its  living  source;  must  hasten  from  one  to  the  other,  to  comfort,  to  purify  Man,  to 


67  A  history  of  this  acclamation  can  be  found  in  Ernst  H.  Kantorowicz,  Laudes  regiae:  A 
Study  in  Liturgical  Acclamations  and  Medieval  Ruler  Worship  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles: 
University  of  California  Press  Press,  1946),  27-35. 

68  Ramann,  170. 
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bless  and  praise  God.”69  Liszt  strove  to  make  music  and  religion  relevant  to  the 
masses  in  a  way  that  reflected  the  relevance  and  importance  of  the  church  to  him 
personally. 

Liszt’s  musical  creations  developed  out  of  his  own  personal  faith  and 
dedication  to  the  church.  In  Christus,  he  created  a  libretto  that  drew  upon  traditional 
chant  texts,  Biblical  passages  and  hymn  texts,  and  was  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to 
tell  the  central  story  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Musically  he  drew  upon  liturgical  chant, 
modality,  and  musical  styles  and  techniques  from  earlier  eras  when  sacred  music  was 
the  focus  of  composers  and  music  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Catholic  liturgy.  He 
also  drew  upon  symbolism  and  word  painting  conventions  established  in  earlier 
musical  times,  and  integrated  them  into  a  more  dramatic  presentation  that  involved  a 
greater  tonal  palette,  broader  dynamic  range,  expanded  instrumental  and  vocal 
resources,  special  orchestral  effects,  and  textural  juxtapositions.  Thus,  he  did  achieve 
his  goal  of  “uniting  on  a  colossal  scale  the  theatre  and  the  church,  dramatic  and 
sacred,  superb  and  simple”  and  as  such,  revealed  his  spiritual  life  in  his  music.70 


69  Merrick,  87. 
70Ramann,  170. 
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